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In search of world community 


OVER THE YEAR-END, three thousand university students will assemble in Athens, Ohio, 
as delegates to the 22nd quadrennial conference of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Christian Missions. Since 1886, these student Conferences have been milestones in the 
development of world Christian community. Thousands of American college youth who 
attended them have gone round the world in mission, motivated by mixed passions and 
purposes, but aiming to exemplify in word and deed the love of God for man. From their 
activities, supplemented by comparable efforts put forward by others of similar purpose, 
have developed the church in almost every land of the globe. 


A growing number of “Younger churchmen” have attended these Quadrennial Con- 
ferences, and have served as fresh interpreters of the “good news.” In 1955 and again 
at the forthcoming SVM Conferences, a 50-50 ratio of students from “younger” 
and “older” churches around the world has been the conference organizers’ goal. 
Delegates to Athens in 1955 reported that the presence of so many and varied wit- 
nesses from overseas was the outstanding characteristic of the event. While the numbers 
were impressive, even more significantly the new insights and understanding which 
these first century Christians from Asia, Africa, Latin America and the islands of 


the seas expressed and incarnated, renewed for the American participants the meaning 
of the Christian faith itself. 


The emergence of the ecumenical church demonstrates that missionaries have been 
effective beyond their own expectations, and in a way which would have surprised even 
many of the “fighting angels” who in good conscience sought to snatch souls from the 
fires of an eternal hell. The Christian faith has changed lives, and introduced new moral 
and religious dynamic into each of the nations where a Christian community has been 
founded. A foreign office official said of an Indonesian Christian statesman “He is the 
conscience of the nation.” It is no accident that a disproportionate percentage of the 
leaders of the new nations of Asia and Africa are either baptized Christians or at least 
products of Christian schools, or that many of the revolutionary figures in lands even 
now on the verge of freedom have derived much of their inspiration from Christian sources. 


As the ecumenical church has developed, the status and position of the western mis- 
sionary worker has altered. He has become a colleague with the national Christians of 
the land, endeavoring through his technical skill to strengthen the emergent or emerged 
church, and also through health, education, and technical services to create a more 
abundant life for the nation. These younger churches in turn have developed their own 
missionary programs; during the past decade the Protestant communities of Asia have 
recruited and sent out at least fifty of their number to assist in the Christian task in 
adjacent lands, Africa and even in the West. The rise of national self-consciousness has 
revealed as unfitting many of the attitudes of the foreign workers, such as racial superi- 
ority. The emergence of national Christian churches also has revealed the inadequacy 
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In search of world community continueo 


of the culturo-Christianity which some westerners still propagate. Mr. Bola Ige of 
Nigeria, addressed 100 missionary appointees at Meadville, Pennsylvania, during the 
summer on the subject “Missionary Go Home—Christian Welcome.” The missionary 
he defined in this context as the race conscious emissary of cultural Christianity. Mr. 
Ige added that American Christians who come as brothers to make their homes with 
the people, sharing of their insights and skills in love and brotherly affection, are welcome 
and needed. 


Unlimited opportunities for Christian laymen and women are developing with the 
migration of Americans overseas. 2,000,000 Americans are abroad at this writing in the 
armed services, as diplomats, serving as technicians, wandering about as tourists, or in 
universities as exchange professors or students. During the next ten years, one out of 
every five Americans will spend time abroad. Orientation courses are now being organ- 
ized to prepare such persons for their overseas experiences, and to assist them in estab- 
lishing contact with the churches abroad. Technical aid programs are only as effective 
as the personnel implementing them. “The Ugly American” portrait is only a partial 
picture of what is being done by Americans overseas. The image can still be changed if 
sufficient persons with proper attitudes and skills volunteer for these posts. 


The 50,000 foreign students enrolled in American universities, demand to be recog- 
nized and treated as human beings. Too few American Christian students make an effort 
to get to know them, or to show them ordinary courtesies. Many of those who come to 
the U.S.A. with Christian convictions return home disillusioned because of being ignored, 
or because of insults they have suffered on account of their color. 


We search for a community which does not and never will exist in time. When the 
Roman Empire dissolved, churchmen sought to substitute a nominal Christendom to fill 
the cultural vacuum. Calvin established a theocracy in Geneva. Numerous Protestant 
sects have endeavored to establish the City of God limiting citizenship to their own mem- 
bers. Each of these attempts has been wrecked on the self-same rocks of human egotism, 
the corrupting influence of power, self-righteousness, jealousy, and the other character- 
istics of human nature. The ecumenical church is a world community—possibly the one 
global expression of the ideal, but it is composed of congregations and individual 
believers who suffer from human weaknesses. The United Nations is far from con- 
stituting a super-state. Former WSCF Secretary Dr. T. Z. Koo characterizes the UN as a 
basket of eggs, seeking to be an omelette without breaking any shells. Again, while far 
from being an ultimate basis for world order, it can serve as a useful instrument in 
which nation-states consider and seek solution for their problems and the easing of ten- 
sions. Political, military, and economic federations of nations, illustrated by NATO, the 
British Commonwealth, and the European Coal and Steel Community, are commendable 
and valuable supra-national attempts to maintain peace and safe-guard freedom. While 
federation is a preferable form of organization to empire, it aggravates cold war tensions. 
The Warsaw Pact was Russia’s answer to NATO, SEATO, and the Arab League. 


The search for world community is never ending. We have indicated in this number 
of the /ntercollegian a number of the trails to be followed. A Japanese-American and a 
Chinese student have delineated some of the revolutionary changes to which we must 
respond. A Ceylonese theologian has developed some of the Christian presuppositions 
essential for the search. A former G.I. confesses the shortcomings with which the 
average American overseas confronts his role in the task. Student travelers to the USSR 
raise serious questions for our consideration. These varied reflections and reports are 
but hints of the task before us. Our human efforts are somehow caught up and com- 
prehended in the historical process whereby mankind slowly but surely plods its way 


from the City of Man towards the City of God. 
WINBURN T. THOMAS 
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Reflections on a Soviet summer 


Twenty-two students and two staff members 
representing the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA spent the summer in the Soviet Union. 
The travelers returned to the U.S. only a few 
days before Mr. Khrushchev began his historic 
tour of the U.S. Their questions addressed to us 
in the following report should have even greater 
significance in the light of Mr. Khrushchev’s 13 
days among us. 

This is the second year that we have partici- 
pated along with other national organizations in 
an outstanding program of travel and living 
among the citizens of the USSR arranged by the 
Council on Student Travel. Subsequent issues of 
The Intercollegian will bring additional stories 
of the 1959 experience. 


We were homeward bound! The ship was sailing 
smoothly now, after a few days of “rock ’n’ roll.” Our 
thoughts and conversation were homeward bound too. 
Sitting together one evening, we were quietly talking of 


all the summer had meant to us, and we turned to the 
hardest questions of all. “What shall we say to people at 
home? . . . How can we tell them what it was like—and 
all we have learned? . . . How can we make our experi- 
ences come alive for them as they have been alive for us?” 
In addition we discussed the issues raised by our sum- 
mer’s experience which we hoped those at home would 
also discuss. Our comments were something like these: 


. . . | wish I knew how to tell what it is like to talk 
with people who really believe that it is a virtue to “think 
collectively,” who believe so thoroughly that the Party 
knows best that they accept without question the Party 
edicts. And to realize that this kind of loyalty and obedi- 
ence is not only asked of them but forced on them. Think- 
ing for yourself becomes an evil, if this means disagreeing 
with Party thought. In art and in politics, just for ex- 
ample, WHAT HAPPENS TO THE PERSON WHEN 
FREEDOM TO THINK FOR HIMSELF IS DENIED 
—OR SURRENDERED? 


.. . | would like to add that I think we should CON- 
SIDER AND COMPARE THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF CONFORMITY IN THEIR SOCIETY AND IN 
OURS. 


continued on next page 





Soviet summer 


CONTINUED 


. . . Certainly a totalitarian society relieves the indi- 
vidual of many obligations in making decisions and tak- 
ing responsibility. However, when I think of our own 
country, of how many are uninterested in taking respon- 
sibility when they have the opportunity as well as the 
obligation to do so, it makes me wonder, DO AMERI- 
CANS REALLY WANT THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SELF GOVERNMENT? 


. .. | was struck by the enthusiasm of people for build- 
ing communism. The remarkable achievements they have 
made since the Revolution, of which they are very proud, 
and their willingness to sacrifice for even great achieve- 
ment makes me wonder, WHAT ARE WE WORKING 
FOR IN OUR SOCIETY? WHAT CLEAR GOALS 
DO WE HAVE? WHAT DO WE TAKE PRIDE IN, 
OR SACRIFICE FOR, OR LOOK FORWARD TO? 


. . . And this enthusiasm for goals, as set forth in 
Communist philosophy and more immediately in the 
“Seven Year Plan” gives them a great sense of com- 
munity, too. I couldn’t help but contrast this with the 
apathy of Christians at home, presumably also a dedi- 
cated people. WHERE IS OUR ENTHUSIASM AND 
SENSE OF COMMUNITY? . . . HOW CAN WE AN- 
SWER THEIRS? . .. WHAT DOES THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH HAVE TO SAY TO COMMUNISM? TO 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM? 


. . . Along with this, I wondered about the difference 
between the atheistic communist and the practicing Chris- 
tian. When we were together, there didn’t seem to be any 
difference in our capacity to get along, to be generous or 
unselfish or considerate of each other. It seems to me 
THERE OUGHT TO BE A DIFFERENCE .. . WHAT 
DO YOU THINK IT IS? 
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. . . It was certainly disconcerting to me to meet 
atheism as a common conviction, along with the notion 
that science has all the answers! Still, it’s even more dis- 
concerting to THINK OF THE SUBSTITUTES FOR 
RELIGION IN OUR OWN COUNTRY WHICH IN 
EFFECT ARE ATHEISTIC—MONEY, JOB, PRES- 
TIGE, ETC. REMEMBER CAMPUS GODS ON 
TRIAL? ... 


. . . | was aware that Soviet students in general are 
very much more interested in international affairs than 
are students in our country. Though we deplored the fact 
that their radios and newspapers represented only one 
point of view, at least students listen to the radio and 
read the news! I certainly remember some discussions 
when they put me on the spot. If some American students 
I know could have had this experience too, they would 
know HOW IMPORTANT IT IS TO BE WELL- 
INFORMED AND CONCERNED ABOUT WHAT IS 
HAPPENING IN THE WORLD BEYOND THE 
CAMPUS! 


. .. | was impressed with the fact that Soviet students 
know a great deal more about the sources of their com- 
munist ideology than we as Christian students know 
about the source of our own faith, the Bible. I think 
it is terribly important that we understand and be more 
firmly rooted in the source of our own faith, the Bible. 


... All of us had to answer many questions about racial 
discrimination in the United States—one of the hardest 
of all questions! How can we make people at home realize 
that every “incident” is used against us. If people could 
realize the seriousness of this, they would WORK 
HARDER TO SOLVE OUR PROBLEMS OF 
RACIAL INJUSTICE. 


So we talked about the issues we hope will be “burn- 
ing” in your conversation too. But we did not end here. 
We talked about what we ourselves felt called to do as a 
result of our summer’s experience. Some of the efforts 
will be new for us, some greatly renewed. All of us want 
to study, study, study! We want to work harder than we 
ever worked before to strengthen our own democracy, to 
defend civil liberties, to deal with the ugly problems of 
race prejudice, economic injustices, and hypocrisies right 
here at home. We want to understand the deep meanings 
and demands of our own Christian faith and to ask all 
Christians to do the same. None of us has gone through 
this summer untouched, but each of us has been chal- 
lenged, stirred, troubled, and moved to act in his own 
way. Each of us has a new sense of commitment and a 
new sense of urgency to act. 


1Chad Walsh, Macmillan 
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Editorial 


The Christian response 
to Communism 


THE RECENT VISIT of Nikita Khrushchev to the United 
States has raised sharply for all Americans the question 
of our posture in relation to Soviet Communism. 

Communism we have learned anew does challenge 
western institutions and our system of values. The Com- 
munist is warped by his power-backed new idolatry. Ter- 
ror and oppression are its instruments. Belatedly we are 
rediscovering how important are the relative freedom and 
justice exemplified in western society. Yet in seeking to 
conserve the partial goods of the western tradition, we 
are in danger of emphasizing Law at the expense of the 
Gospel. 

In his book Communism and the Theologians’ Charles 
West illustrates this American dilemma by pointing out 
how the late John Foster Dulles attempted to make the 
Christian faith serve and defend the western way of life. 

Dulles confused faith and love, claims Dr. West. Faith 
in her purposes which marked the United States during 
her years of “Manifest Destiny” cannot be generated and 
offered to the nations. Christian love, however, can ap- 
preciate that which it loves and seek its fulfillment. Love 
is grateful for new methods of achieving even relative and 
partial justice. Such love cannot countenance a crusade 
against Communism, for Communists are human beings 
whom God the Creator, through Christ, seeks to re- 
deem. If one is in total opposition to Communism, he 
cannot enter into relations with Communists as human 
beings. It is the Christian experience that the person, 
whatever his ideology, can be reached through under- 
standing service, yet such service is the fruit of Christian 
love. To equate Christian action with the defense of west- 
ern civilization is thus to limit love to those men who are 
within this tradition. The relativities of human society 
forbid the imposition of any system as an objective good 
by which the rest of life can be judged. Failure to recog- 
nize the imperialistic tendencies within power tend to 
make America imperialistic; if we insist upon measuring 
the whole world with our moral yardstick we may sabo- 
tage our own strategy of seeking to force Communism to 
adjust by dealing with it from a position of strength. Self- 
righteousness and rigidity in foreign policy may blur the 


1 Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 
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evil effects of the “unnecessary necessity.” We must avoid 
blinding ourselves by a system of presumptions lest we 
seek to counter ideology rather than retaining an open- 
ness to the “further experience of the Word of God and 
the concrete situation.” We dare not crusade against 
Communism even though God has given us power to 
contain it. 

The defense of ourselves against Communist power 
short of war or social and moral collapse, Dr. West recog- 
nizes, is the practical question confronting statesmen. 
While the containment of Communism’s dynamic power 
involves resistance in love it also is based on the respon- 
sible use of power. The Christian responsibility does not 
rest upon citizenship but upon our understanding of God’s 
will. Relative righteousness against a soviet nation may 
be converted by the crusade mentality into absolute un- 
righteousness, if the sinful character of human goodness is 
forgotten. West quotes George F. Kennan’s dictum “We 
must be gardeners and not mechanics in our approach to 
world affairs,” warning against the West’s undertaking 
absolute responsibility for dissolving or containing Com- 
munism. Thus he assumes a “vocational attitude towards 
social responsibility within the framework of the primary 
act of God.” We in the West, therefore, should manifest 
health and mutual respect in politics and economics which 
can influence the whole world on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Military defense against Communism is second- 
ary to this purpose. “The influence of example, the attrac- 
tion to others of what we are to ourselves” could bring 
about changes in spirit, leadership, and policy. Creative 
alternatives to Communist power and order which would 
attract the free world, the uncommitted world and the 
Communist world are needed as the Christian brings “the 
insights of his own experience to the relative questioning 
and appreciation of his brother out of another situation, 
and where each bears the other concretely, in terms of 
his real strengths, needs, and temptations, in intercessory 
prayer.” WINBURN T. THOMAS 








NO ABSTRACTION, world revolution has been the existen- 
tial milieu within which I have lived and worked most of 
the last quarter-century. Three times I have furnished 
homes, only to flee in the face of war or rebellion, leaving 
all material possessions behind. As a Christian professor 
in Japan prior to the war I was harassed by the Japanese 
police as a spy suspect. During the war years my entire 
family was uprooted from their California home on two 
day’s notice, and removed to Santa Anita race track—a 
fitting place for a nation to seek solution for a race 
problem. The fact that two of my brothers subsequently 
served in the American army in Korea and Germany, re- 
spectively, did not prevent their being imprisoned behind 
barbed wire in an Arkansas “relocation camp.” My 
young son and I fled Shanghai when the forces of Mao 
Tse-tung were just across the Yangtze River, to Bangkok 
where six weeks later I gave birth to my second child. On 
two occasions, the Thai army and navy lined their re- 
spective batteries at the street which ran in front of my 
home and fought inconclusive battles. When the Huks 
were rampant in the Philippines, I lived several months 
at Baguio ringed by guerrilla fire. My visit to Singapore in 
1950 coincided with a race riot when Muslim Malays 
massacred seven western Christians on the streets. Dur- 
ing the eight years I lived in Indonesia, fighting was 
never far removed from where I lived. In November, 
1957, students attacked the Ministry of Information, 
which was a block in front of my Djakarta home. When 
soldiers shot into the rioters I was among those who were 
not hit by their bullets. Following my husband about Asia, 
I set up a home in 46 different houses in thirteen coun- 
tries, within a period of five years. Literally I bear in my 
body the marks of the world revolution. 


1. The revolution is both political and technological 


The most obvious aspect of the revolution in Asia and 
Africa is political. Since World War II one-half billion 
people have achieved political freedom. Asia, when I first 
went there in 1932, was a private preserve of European 
nations and the United States. Today, save for a few 
colonial enclaves, empire has been liquidated. The story 
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is being repeated in Africa. Whereas in 1914 there were 
but two free states, today there are ten, five more will 
achieve independence in 1960, and others such as Sierra 
Leone will achieve independence shortly. 

Imperialism is dead, but the scars are still in evi- 
dence. Philippine Ambassador Carlos Romulo said to 
delegates from 29 Asian-African nations at Bandung in 
April 1955, “We are a fellowship of the hurt.” After dele- 
gates from Turkey, the Philippines and Liberia had 
spoken sharply against communism, Premier Chou En- 
lai of Red China won even these critics by stating “We 
all have suffered too much from the same imperialistic 
west to fight between ourselves.” The traumatic effects in 
Asia and Africa of exploitation, induced inferiority and 
planned economic retardation persist to haunt the “free” 
west. The economic program of SEATO, the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations, the Point IV 
or International Cooperation Administration program of 
Washington, and the Colombo Plan are belated efforts by 
the West to remedy the economic consequences of this 
long exploitation and neglect. Man’s new found dignity 
has been released by the liquidation of empire—yet lib- 
erated colonists stand to forfeit that dignity by embracing 
the neo-colonialism of communism. The Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration program in 
Indonesia, has said, “The most important contribution 
America can make to Indonesia is to demonstrate con- 
cern. Even more than any technical assistance or material 
aid which we may contribute, Indonesia wants to feel that 
she counts.” She does, and so does every other rising na- 
tion. 

The technological change which has come to Asia is 
coming to Africa. Japan’s advance after the Revolution 
of 1868 demonstrated that the machine, far from being 
a monopoly of the west, was an international possession. 
A missionary of those early days told the Japanese that 
the West’s technological superiority was God’s gift to the 
faithful for faithfulness. His statement was accurate phil- 
osophically. The Hebrew-Christian tradition has taken 
an open and inquiring attitude towards the inhabited 
world, as over against the world-denying view of the 
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dominant religions of Asia. This openness of mind gave 
rise to science and it in turn to the industrial revolution. 
Contrary to the missionary’s intent, Japan demonstrated 
that she could take over the machine without accepting 
the philosophical and religious system which gave it 
birth. Now India and China are being vitalized through 
plans of industrialization. Japan undersells us; India 
undersells Japan; China undersells India. No doubt, 
other areas at present retarded, soon will be able to un- 
dersell India, and so on ad infinitum. 

We should rejoice that this internationalization of the 
machine is taking place, even though it means some dis- 
placement in American industrialization. One-half the 
world’s 45,000,000 babies born this year will live and 
die hungry. Hunger and malnutrition are no longer neces- 
sary; the masses of Asia and Africa regard the machine as 
their potential savior. An African after seeing his first 
plane ran to the missionary in the nearby village and ex- 
claimed, “Teacher did you see that big bird? Get us an 
egg so we can hatch one for ourselves.” Yet instead of 
being happy that the hungry may be fed, and the present 
backward nations may be able to engage in international 
trade, we are saddened by the prospects because, rela- 
tively speaking at least, our own standards will be de- 
pressed. Jack London warned the world at the turn of 
the century of the “Yellow Peril.” He foresaw that a 
mechanized China would produce a decline in the West’s 
standard of living. The very gulf which separates the 
“haves” from the “have-nots,” makes the hungry and 
fear-ridden peoples of the world all the more intent upon 
closing the technological gap. Like Esau of old, they 
will sell their new birthright of freedom literally for a 
bowl of rice. 


Il. Communism’s role in the revolution 


Communism is the inevitable response among the hun- 
gry and the hurt, to the ideals of freedom, and to the pos- 
sibility of filling their empty stomachs. Dr. Mohammed 
Natsir, head of the Masjumi (Muslim) Party of Indo- 
nesia, said last year, “Communism spreads in Asia not by 
preaching dialectical materialism, but by promising the 


people land, rice, and peace.” Eleanor Roosevelt affirms 
that to the Asian, freedom means food. Among the 
colonially exploited, communism has gained ground by 
presuming to point the way to freedom from fear, hunger, 
and war. It has played a Pied Piper role, but not until 
the tragedy of the Hungarian uprising, and China’s geno- 
cide in Tibet, was there any real doubt among the domi- 
nant nations of Asia that the Communist tune was the 
marching song to real liberation. 

The Communist emphasis today is upon harnessing the 
machine for the needs of all men instead of the few. If 
China proves able to raise the standards of her people 
to any considerable extent, then the outcome of the cold- 
war there will be a foregone conclusion. The Asian peo- 
ples will pay the necessary price to be able to blow the 
whistle which now is heard loudest in the west. 

Americans have a phobia against communism. We vent 
our spleen against primarily communism rather than 
against the conditions which give rise to it. I take second 
place to none in being frightened by the communist 
power-victories. In fighting communism per se, rather 
than the conditions which enable it to flourish, we are 
wasting our energies. That this is recognized by many in 





Chemistry class in India. (Eastern Publishers Service.) 


the Senate is evidenced by the emphasis upon economic 
as Over against military aid. As a child I dreaded to see 
a fire engine, for a fire always took place when this fiery 
monster with clanging bells ran down the street. I mis- 
judged cause and effect. It is true that the communist 
fire engine races to every fire; it sprays the flames with 
kerosene rather than with water. But we need to con- 
cern ourselves more with the forces of spontaneous com- 
bustion which are starting the world’s fires than with the 
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communist fire company, else in time these brush fires 
may inflame our own national house also. 


ill. The challenge to American smugness 

Can we American people awaken to the tensions and 
dangers of the world situation in time to cope with them? 
Economist and journalist Barbara Ward, speaking last 
year at the University of Ghana (Africa) charged that 
Americans are too prosperous, too fortunate, too pro- 
tected to feel the necessity of world policies or of a 
strategy of peace. Charles Poore, book reviewer for the 
New York Times says that Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” 
may be condensed to General Sherman’s famous dictum 
about what war is like on the flyleaf, and the summary 
to the phrase, “So is Peace.” If our concern for peace lulls 
us into overlooking the hell which is the life of so much 
of the rest of the world, disaster is certain to overtake us. 

While urging Americans to be knowledgeable of the 
revolution, we must not imagine that we have the re- 
sources, experience, or competence to solve all the 
world’s problems. We cannot re-create the world in the 
image of America. There are many problems because 
they are derivatives of human sin, which resist solution. 
For instance, we blame ourselves, or one of our political 
parties, for the fact that Mao Tse-tung drove Chiang Kai- 
shek out of China. I doubt very much if anything we 
might have done differently would have forestalled this 
eventuality. The problems of China are too old and com- 
plex for America to have saved the Kuomintang. Many 
of our excursions into the area of foreign affairs have not 
been overly successful: it was our “unconditional sur- 
render” demand which created the power vacuum in cen- 
tral Europe and Asia which gave Russia her opportunity. 
Let us therefore avoid any messianic complexes. There 
is much that we cannot do. A recognition of our limita- 
tions is the beginning of wisdom. 

Still there is much that we can do and should do to 
alleviate human need, and possibly to extinguish those 
brush fires which the communists would extend. Foreign 
aid is one of the methods we use to this end. Yet charity 
too is a delicate operation. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive; it also is easier. An Arab told a friend 
that a certain Mr. X, disliked him. “What have I ever 
done to make him dislike me?” asked the friend. “I’ve 
never given Mr. X anything.” If our aid and technical 
assistance leads peoples in areas of rapid social change 
to delay confronting the necessity of national discipline, 
organization, and work, then we do them a disservice 
through our help. 

Albert Schweitzer’s inadequacy as a missionary illus- 
trates this point. Philosopher, theologian, musician, doc- 
tor, great humanitarian though he is, he has his weak- 
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nesses as a missionary. He has brought healing to thou- 
sands of Africans, he has focused the attention of the 
world upon the Dark Continent, he has produced some 
contrition in the West for its sins against the inhabitants 
of the land. He has failed in that he has not trained Afri- 
cans to carry on the work which he has so eminently done 
for them. All his writings reflect his convictions that the 
black man to whom he has given himself so courageously 
and unstintingly cannot be so trained. In this conclusion 
he is in error despite his genius at many other points. 
In a hospital at Elat, not far from Schweitzer’s medical 
center, operations are performed by African surgeons. 
Backward peoples do not need to remain backward. 
The quantity of human need is too great for us in the 
west to meet it alone; we must train the peoples to whom 
we go, and sensitize their consciences, to undertake to 
do it for and by themselves. 

Former Ambassador to Russia, George Kennan has 
said that foreign aid, to be understood as Christian 
charity, would have so to be understood both by recipi- 
ents and donors as well. If we do not’ reveal our self-in- 
terest motive to people we seek to help, they will invent 
an explanation, an explanation which may be more sin- 
ister than anything we might dream up, thus confusing 
our foreign relations. Let there be no diminution in our 
efforts to help, but let us make our motives clear, and 
aim at aiding retarded peoples to take over rather than 
creating a form of lingering colonialism. Not only must 
the machine be internationalized; the justice, vision, and 
generosity which are transforming American technology 
must be internationalized as well. “So long as compassion 
and personal responsibility are active in human souls, 
freedom can survive and act and reshape human institu- 
tions, however encrusted they may seem with human 
prejudice and human greed,” says Barbara Ward. 


IV. The Christian sees God at work 


To analyze the world revolution is easy; to define our 
Christian response is much more difficult. Fear, or boast- 
ing which reassures no one, have been our primary re- 
sponses as a nation to these facts I have sketched. The 
most patent change which has come over America during 
my quarter century of absence has been that we have 
begun to despair of saving the world. The beatnik says 
there is nothing we can do in the face of these changes 
or the threat of nuclear annihilation. Thus we have sur- 
rendered to the fatalism which we missionaries have been 
fighting in Asia. Once when I responded to a seemingly 
impossible situation in Indonesia with the phrase apah 
boleh buat (it cannot be helped), an Indonesian colleague 
admonished me, “We Christians do not use that expres- 
sion. This is God’s world. It can be helped.” He was 
correct. There never was a time when we as a people 
needed so desperately to discover the foundations upon 
which our faith and hope rest. We do not have far to 
seek. When Pilgrim in Bunyan’s story of his progress left 


the city of Destruction, he found no hope until he came to 
the “Place of the Cross,” and neither will we. 

This world revolution can be understood in the light 
of the knowledge that God is working in history. His judg- 
ment is being passed on the world. God’s visitation upon 
his chosen people is always through historical forces. He 
used Egypt and Assyria to punish Judah. The prophet 
warned the Jewish people that the fly of Egypt and the 
bee of Assyria would settle on the land, killing off the 
vegetation upon which man and beast fed. (Isaiah 
VII:18ff). The armies of foreigners, he warned, would 
shave off the hair and beards of God’s chosen people. 
The populace would again be reduced to a pastoral life. 
Next to the Genghis Khan Mongols, there has never been 
such a ruthless power as was Assyria, yet Isaiah warned 
that this Godless nation was God’s instrument of judg- 
ment. Were he speaking to us today Isaiah might well say 
that the earthquake which has jolted our world is caused 
by the Russian bear and the Chinese dragon stalking the 
globe. And the prophet would call upon us, even as he 
did his own people, to repent, to acknowledge the Lord, 
and to bring forth fruits worthy of their repentance. 
What is our response? 


1. We must place our trust in God rather than in our 
material possessions. 

2. We must cultivate our faith, and share it. 

3. We must discipline ourselves to a more strenuous 
and sacrificial life. 

4. We must school ourselves in the Biblical basis of 
our faith, accept our place in God’s kingdom, as 
His servants. 


These prescriptions are not easy to take but nothing 
less will prevail against the forces of the world that are 
willing to outlive us, and if necessary, out-die us, that 
their way might prevail. 





FUJIKO YAMANAKA THOMAS 


Mrs. Thomas, an American born Japanese, Graduate of Pomona 
College (A.B.) and the University of California (M.A.), has lived 
in most of the lands of Asia. During the war years she served as 
a staff member of the Japanese Resettlement Committee which 
was a joint operation of the Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council of Churches. Subsequently she was Youth Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. During the years 1954-8 she was a member of the 
Board of the National YWCA. She was the first person of Asian 
descent to be appointed as a y by her church. While 
a professor at the Doshisha, the largest Christian university in 
the non-Christian world, she co-authored a text in English litera- 
ture which is used widely in the women’s colleges of Japan. 
She also was the student YWCA advisor, and Vice-President of 
the Kyoto YWCA. She died of unknown causes, while her hus- 
band was preparing this issue of the magazine. Friends have 
established in her memory a scholarship in the Doshisha Wom- 
en’s University, to be awarded annually to that Japanese 
student who demonstrates outstanding Christian leadership 
qualities. 











THE ECUMENICAL CHURCH is a cheap and sentimental 
slogan unless the togetherness of Christians produces 
pain. When one suffers, Paul reminds us, all suffer. Ecu- 
menical theology reveals that salvation is God in His 
mercy rescuing us from our individualistic pre-occupa- 
tions into fellowship with Himself and with our neighbor 
through Him. There is no hiatus between the “invisible 
Church” in the sky, and the “visible Church” on earth. 
The importance of what happens between Christians on 
earth is not altered by the unity of the invisible Church. 
To affirm otherwise would be to accept the Hindu doc- 
trine of maya, “the world is illusion,” and to deny that 
the Word became flesh. Christians are obliged to relate 
their faith to the structure of social life. 

Paul realized that his suffering derived from obedience 
to the Heavenly vision. He uses the phrase “a slave of 
Jesus Christ” suggesting that his calling is to be a slave 
of all men. Because we in Ceylon employ servants, we 
may be better able to appreciate this expression than 
Americans. In far too many middle-class homes, serv- 
ants are on “tap” through the twenty-four hours of the 
day, answering whenever called. They have many bur- 
dens, few privileges. Paul employed a word charged with 
such overtones to describe his service of Jesus Christ, 
but with the same delight that a young man might tell 
the woman he loves he is her “slave” for life. There is a 
note of gay surrender in Paul’s service of His Lord. 

Paul, belonging to His Lord, was convinced he was 
under special orders in the economy of God’s redemptive 
and reconciling action. We need in our own time, too, 
men and women who feel the Hand of God upon them 
to undertake particular tasks. One of the high-caste 
friends in Ceylon believes that he has been called by God 
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THE REVEREND BRYAN DE KRETSER is a native of Ceylon and ordained 
as a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. In addition to pastorates 
in Ceylon, he has served as President of the Galla YMCA, and as 
Director of the YMCA Bible Institute in Colombo. He has been associ- 
ated with the work of the Student Christian Movement since his student 
days, participating in ecumenical conferences and missions. At present 





he is filling a two-year assignment as associate professor of Mission of 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 


to labour among the out-castes. The high-caste members 
of his congregation condemned his action and moved to 
a more congenial church. He has been attacked in the 
street; his house has been stoned; he has suffered; he is 
regarded by the out-castes as their most trusted friend. 
His suffering has brought many of them into a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

The Church suffers, according to the New Testament, 
when it speaks a relevant reconciling word to the world. 
The “relevant” is important at this point, for much of 
our Church activity is not, and thus it does not suffer. 
Jesus would never have been put to death had His witness 
not been directed against the passions, anxieties and in- 
humanities of His time. Men do not go to the trouble 
to crucify irrelevance. They ignore it and pass it by. 
Much Church action has been effectively “domesticated” 
by the world, into harmless pietism. The church does not 
deal resolutely with the sins of the world; it does not 
reconcile. Evangelists in the southern states of America 
rarely or never refer to racial tensions or to management- 
labor problems. Many Asian Christians likewise are 
tempted to adopt a ghetto mentality. They would ignore 
the issues of the world and piously avoid encounter with 
the real troubles of men. “Revivals” which bear no wit- 
ness to true human need bring no judgment on sin, and 
generate no reconciling power. Martin Niemdller has 
said, “A church that is not a suffering church is not the 
church of Jesus Christ.” If the church is loyal to Her 
Lord and witnesses relevantly, a cross is inevitable. Her 
Lord will take such a church athwart the stream of this 
world’s life. 


A call to high adventure in obedience might strike a 
responsive chord in an age that is ablaze, jittery, and 





The church's vocation 


as suffering service 


beatnik. A seaman who retired after many years of 
service with Sir Francis Drake minus a limb, and finan- 
cially poor, met a rich merchant who had never left the 
shores of Devon. “What reward did you get for all the 
years of toil and privation?” the merchant inquired of 
him. “None,” replied the sailor, “but I sailed the seas 
with the finest captain that ever lived.” Paul at the end 
of his life states that while he has lost everything to have 
known Christ has been enough. 

Christians in this tortured nuclear age are called to 
suffer in serving the world and their Lord that hope and 
peace, might replace present anxiety, hate and mistrust. 
Paul has the decisive word for us at this point. His suffer- 
ing was a consequence of his Gospel declaration that Jew 
and Gentile have been made one in Christ. Despite the 
tensions of his time, Paul announced that Christ had 
broken down the “middle-wall” of partition: The Jew 
who worshipped the true God, the Gentile without God, 
the Jew striving for freedom, the Gentiles threatening to 
destroy that freedom, have been made one by God in 
Christ. For this vision, Paul paid a high price, he suffered 
at the hand of his own people, the Jews. 

The church today that seriously undertakes to relate 
this unity in the crucified Christ to the agony of human 
division will pay a price. For Paul, the world was divided 
between Jew and Gentile. Our forefathers saw a world 


divided between Christians and heathen; Christians wor- 
shipped the true God, the heathen bowed to idols; Chris- 
tians knew the meaning of freedom, pagans suffered 
under “oriental despotism.” Our “middle-wall” runs be- 
tween Communist and non-communist worlds; we be- 
lieve in God, they deny Him; we protect freedom, they 
deny it. We subconsciously omit the communist world 
from our plans to spread “the whole Gospel to the whole 
world,” yet God in Christ has made Communist and non- 
communist one. This has been achieved not through the 
technical developments which have moved us into the 
space age, but at Calvary, “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself,” and we are the present ambas- 
sadors of this reconciliation: To react to hate with hate, 
to the terror of nuclear war with a “balance of terror 
strategy,” can never be the word for this age. To announce 
this word to a world of fear and suspicion is not easy. 
But it is the most urgent task of the Church. Our ecu- 
menical fellowship becomes a cheap and sentimental 
thing if it does not take us beyond the world on this side 
of the iron curtain into a vital fellowship with Christians 
on the other side. If it does not refuse to echo the hate 
slogans of the world. “Hate cannot cast out hate” says the 
Buddha. This word from the Sutras is a relevant com- 
mentary on the nature of Christian fellowship as it re- 
lates the “Good News” to the passions of our time. 
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The G.I. confronting an alien culture 


WHILE THE CONFLICT IN KOREA was Officially concluded 
several years ago, many American soldiers remain sta- 
tioned there. Some of them wonder what they are doing. 
Here is a glimpse of life in Korea as the GI encounters it. 

More under-developed than any country in Europe, 
Korea has been slow to recover from the devastations of 
war. Our soldiers generally have little understanding or 
personal concern for the Korean people or for their prob- 
lems. American wives and families may be pleased by this 
word, since it might infer their boys are not “going 
astray.” Such is far from being true. 

Of all the problems a soldier confronts, the most urgent 
and possibly the most rewarding is that of social rela- 
tions. He is lonely. “Lonely” is a cold and effete word but 
the empty reality it connotes is terrifying. A soldier stands 
exposed to temptation because of his aloneness. 

When a soldier wants companionship, where can he 
find it? He can join a game of cards in the barracks, he 
can go to the club for a drink, or visit the service club for 
a game of pool or ping pong. Outside the military com- 
pound, he sees farms, villages, houses, schools and 
orphanages populated by, to him, strange people. Two 
acquaintances of mine were typical. 

The boy was a crippled, dirty-faced kid of about eight 
years. As he stumped along on his wooden leg, he made 
loud thumps as he ran to catch me. As he could not speak 
English, he merely held out his hand for anything I might 
give him. Having never been so approached before I was 
dumbfounded, surprised and uncertain of myself. Should 
I empty my pockets, pat the boy on the head with a hur- 
ried, “sorry kid,” or just keep walking and pretend I 
didn’t hear? I don’t know the answer yet. 

One day I was approached on a street corner in Seoul 
by a university student who had a book in his hand. He 
inquired if I would help him with English vocabulary. 
While we stopped at a shop for coffee, I looked at the 
book. I was unable to be of much assistance to him, so 
complex were his problems. He invited me to a dramatic 
performance. I refused. 


These were and are real people. Their problems, in- 
terests and aspirations were so unfamiliar I had difficulty 
appreciating them. Why bother? If a soldier does de- 
cide to bother, may he not “go native?” Possibly he may 
marry a cute “foreign” girl, adopt two or three orphans, or 
return to the States talking gibberish which none of his 
friends understand, filled with weird notions about eat- 
ing, sleeping and carrying firewood up a mountain side. 

During the trip home, a G.I. shipmate philosophized: 
“The ivory-towered recluse will carefully avoid all of the 
bad people, the questionable ones, that is, all who are 
‘different’ from himself. The gregarious egotist will act for 
personal gratification.” The latter are found everywhere. 
They are nice guys, with many friends and many sorrows. 

Are there not some other alternatives? Nobody need 
live a truncated, isolated life while serving overseas. Yet 
G.I.s who believe the only way to avoid this dilemma is 
to do things they believe to be wrong, are in a precarious 
position. To vindicate and justify themselves, they so 
rationalize their conduct that they eventually destroy in- 
dividuality and self-respect. 

The average G.I. is fearful of going too far. He clings 
to old values which have guided him in the past. In so 
doing he may exhibit a fanaticism for these values foreign 
to his nature. To permit the distasteful, puzzling, and 
even alienating aspects of a strange way of life to prevent 
his coming to terms with it, is unfortunate. Yet to crawl 
into a hole, free of but surrounded by the tensions which 
disturb him, can only lead to needless frustrations. 

To preclude an effeminate, test-tube existence, we who 
serve Overseas must recognize there is neither fun nor 
sense in doing things ala Hometown, USA. Does this 
excuse us for doing what is “wrong”? No, it is the first 
stage in dissolving our smugness, close-mindedness and 
bigotry. Our conventional responses must be laid bare if 
we are to avoid suffocation by the familiar. Then the few 
who are resourceful and adaptable may find their niche, 
satisfactorily compromising the here with the there and 
the now with the before. 
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DON WIER, of La Grange, Illinois, now a student at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has done a tour of 
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A STUDENT 
PRAYER 


First speaker: 


Second speaker: 
(rising at back of 
the audience) 
First speaker: 


Second speaker: 


First speaker: 


Second speaker: 


First speaker: 


Second speaker: 


First speaker: 


Second speaker: 


First speaker: 


Second speaker: 


Third speaker: 


Dear God, Father of our fathers and 
protector of our land, 
We commit ourselves unto thy hand. 


Man, you’re kiddin! We commit our- 
selves unto the hand of society, suc- 
cess, and popularity. 


Help us to be humble before Thee 
and men. 


We don’t want humility. Help us to 
be important in the eyes of others. 


Oh, God our rock and strength. . . . 


This is a new line. Strength comes 
from security, security through mon- 
ey, a good job, a good home, and a 
safe passive life. 


Help us to be better Christians. 


Better Christians? Well, that’s fine if 
it'll help us to be well thought of, fit 
into the group and guard us from 
conflict between right and wrong. 


Teach us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. 


What a Sunday school speech! It’s 
every man for himself in this world. 
Competition is the key word not love. 


Help us to live in brotherhood and 
have compassion for all mankind. 


That is a nice phrase to say, but not to 
live by. We don’t want to lose our 
place in the community just to act like 
your “Christian.” 


Stop. We have heard two voices. One 
is praying with the phrases we say so 
often and really are only saying. The 
other is bitter, but is forcing us to face 
ourselves. 













“Witnessing Community” 
by Ralph Harley and Bill King 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Daily Bulletin 


The message of Christ is hard and 
real. Christ caused a revolution in 
his time, and can cause one today. He 
was deserted by his friends and bore 
his cross alone. 

Each one of us must follow his path 
even if it means standing alone. 
Alone—what an empty word. It 
means standing naked against the 
temptation of money, false success, 
and prestige. But this is the challenge 
that comes to a follower of Jesus. Let 
us bow in silent meditation and con- 
template this problem—Are we fol- 
lowers of Christ. . . . Do we have the 
courage to stand alone and naked 
before our God. 


Unison: O God, we believe, help thou our 
unbelief. Amen. 


Prepared by: ROBERT NEBRIG—'’60 

JANET GARRISON—’60, University of Kansas. 
Used at Kansas District Conference of the student YMCA-YWCA, May 
1959 





World Refugee Year— 

















A refugee university student lives with three fellow students 


in this packing house in a squatter’s colony in Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS must help facilitate the aims of the 
World Refugee Year, which under United Nations’ leader- 
ship opened last June. The U.S. committee for Refugees 
has said that “this is the century of the homeless man.” 
Among the refugees are thousands of students, their 
studies interrupted, their courage shading rapidly into 
despair. 


The background of the problem 

The Secretary of the United Nations, Dag Hammar- 
skjold, estimates that forty millions of men, women and 
children have become refugees since the end of the World 
War II. The Encyclopaedia Britannica ups his figure by 
ten millions. At least fifteen millions remain homeless, of 
whom the United Nations extends aid to from two to three 
millions. 120 camps are operating in Greece, Austria, 
West Germany and Italy for 28,000 Europeans who have 
fled their homes and 100,000 others live under difficult 
circumstances in Austria, and Turkey as well as the four 
first countries mentioned above. 8,000 of the original 
100,000 Europeans who fled to China after World War I 
remain, and are seeking to emigrate elsewhere. 963,958 
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World University Service 
and other relief agencies 
of the churches and the 
World's YMCA and YWCA 


need our help. 


Palestinian Arabs, who hold the West responsible for their 
plight, are aided by the U.N. Relief and Works Agency. 
180,000 Algerians of whom 80% are women and chil- 
dren now are residing in Morocco and Tunisia under sub- 
human conditions. 12,200 Tibetians who fled before the 
Red advance now are residing on the Indian side of the 
border, and others are streaming down from the moun- 
tains. Some of the 40,000 Spanish political refugees who 
refused to return home from France after Franco’s victory 
are still in need. Jews who fled Egypt after the Suez incid- 
ent in 1956, Koreans and Vietnamese, Pakistani and In- 
dians in large but undetermined numbers are as yet not 
integrated in their new homes. The one million Chinese 
who have taken refuge in Kowloon and Hong Kong con- 
stitute one-third of the city’s total population. Seven out 
of every ten of them live under conditions of abject pov- 
erty, and one third of the children die of t.b. Since $100,- 
000,000 would be required to cover their elementary 
needs, their hope is but grim at best. Thousands of Dutch- 
Indonesians who were evicted from Indonesia in 1957-8 
now reside in camps in Holland, 9,600 of whom hope to 
migrate to the U.S.A. this year. In Indonesia itself there 
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Challenge and opportunity 


are hundreds of thousands who have fled their farms and 
fields to the towns and cities to escape the marauding 
guerrillas who ravage the countryside. 95% of them have 
found no employment, and thus are dependent upon 
government and Christian aid. 

The United States is carrying a major share of the re- 
lief load among those refugees being reached by the 
United Nations. Several senators are calling for relaxation 
of restrictions against refugees’ entry into the U.S.A. Re- 
publican Jacob Javits of New York seeks to amend the 
national quota system, basing it on the 1950 census rather 
than on that of 1920, and to empower the President to 
admit up to 60,000 refugees anually. New Jersey’s Harri- 
son A. Williams asked before Immigration Sub-committee 
of the Senate Judicial Committee how we are to convince 
the world that we recognize individual merit and extend 
equality of opportunity when we base our European 
quotas on the place of birth, and those of Asians on 
ancestry regardless of place of birth. 

Pressures from Christians may be an influential factor 
in securing these needed modifications in our immigration 
laws. Christian activity and cooperation are essential if 
Church World Service is to find positions and homes for 
the thousands of refugees who already are eligible for 
admission provided adequate sponsorship is available. 
Friendship and assistance to those who find asylum in 
the U.S.A. are essential if they are to be integrated into 
our national life, and become the kind of Americans of 
which they are capable. 


Algerian student refugees 


In Tunisia 1,100 Algerian refugee students and in 
Morocco 600 more struggle under subhuman conditions 
to carry on their studies. They need food, clothing, medi- 
cines, books and money. The conditions under which 
they live are desperate. In Tunis, UGEMA has obtained 
the free use of a number of old buildings, primarily in 
the Arab quarter of the city, where the bulk of the stu- 
dents now live. These temporary student hostels are 
already greatly over-crowded. 

There is an acute shortage of beds, and bedding. Most 
of the students sleep on stone floors or on blankets thrown 
over planks. Few blankets are available, and the buildings 
are unheated. These conditions will become worse dur- 
ing the winter months when temperatures drop to about 
25° F. The diet of the students is generally totally in- 
adequate. Two meals consisting of a bowl of vegetables 


and olive stew and a piece of bread, are served daily. 

The unhygienic living conditions, coupled with the lack 
of an adequate diet, have led to an illness rate among the 
students which reached as high as 30-40% last winter. 
Students suffer particularly from respiratory and digestive 
diseases. Medicines and medical care is almost completely 
lacking, and the crowded conditions result in the ever- 
present danger of the spread of infectious diseases. 

Most of the students are attempting to continue their 
studies despite the problems. which they are facing. No 
common or study rooms are available, and they work in 
the over-crowded and unsanitary conditions of their bed- 
rooms. There is an extreme shortage of textbooks, paper, 
pens and other educational materials. 

In Europe 150 Algerian refugee students in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Germany are now receiving 
scholarship aid with the help of the Ford Foundation. 


Refugee students in Hong Kong 


University education in Hong Kong must be carried 
out in a city swollen with refugees from Communist 
China, where the population has grown from 600,000 in 
1945 to over 2% million in 1956, and 1,000 student 
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Hong Kong WUS photos by Van Poucher. 




























World Refugee Year 


CONTINUED 


refugees from the mainland of China are now struggling 
in Hong Kong to exist and carry on their studies. World 
University Service, releasing information on the condition 
of students in this haven for Chinese refugees, stated that 
only 9% of them are self-supporting in their studies. 
Most of the students, are living in extreme poverty and 
require relief and medical care in addition to educational 
assistance. 

Many Hong Kong students are reduced to working as 
day laborers. They line up in the morning at a place 
where day labor is hired, and if they are selected they 
have a chance to earn a small sum by working ten hours 
breaking stones, digging ditches, carrying earth, or per- 
forming similar manual labor. A day’s pay is usually 
about enough for a day’s ration of rice. 

They do not want stop-gap charity. This, they feel, 
would merely perpetuate their predicament. What they 
do eagerly seek is a long-term solution to their problem— 
a comprehensive plan which would enable them to com- 
plete their schooling and begin useful lives in the free 
world. With the help of the United States State Depart- 
ment, WUS has brought to the United States four of these 
students who are receiving generous scholarship grants 
from Yale and Princeton. 


What we can do 


The National Student Council of the YMCA and 
YWCA meeting at Lake Geneva in late August, took 
action authorizing the Program Committee to work with 
World University Service in a special emphasis on aid to 
student refugees during World Refugee Year. 

Christian Associations can enlist the help of the 
regional World University Service Secretary in encourag- 
ing campus-wide study of the issues involved in the stu- 
dent refugee problem—through films, discussion groups, 
and speakers. 

We can help to procure scholarships, tuition waivers 
and loan funds for those refugee students who are able io 
come to the United States. 

We can help raise funds for food, medicine and shelter, 
and collect clothing and textbooks for the many refugee 
students overseas. 

We can seek the help of other campus groups, such as 
denominational groups, student government, cosmopoli- 
tan clubs, etc. Local community organizations should also 
be asked to help. 

Individual campuses may well focus on the problems 
of a particular refugee group, such as Algeria, Hong 
Kong, Hungarians in the U.S., etc. Consultations with 
WUS will often make it possible for funds to be ear- 
marked for special projects. 
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The case for the 


American refrigerator 


Notes on the rich and | th 


TEN YEARS AGO Mao Tse-tung’s Communist army took 
control of the Chinese mainland. As its forces approached 
Chengtu, the rich in this ancient inland city gathered 
their valuable possessions and fled. Among the confused, 
scattering throng pushing through the city gate, one thing 
stood out: an American-made refrigerator—tall, white, 
and handsome. Missionary Olin Stockwell, viewing this 
scene remarked that the refrigerator’s exodus symbolized 
the end of the American era in China. 

The fortunes of the American refrigerator have fluc- 
tuated according to the vicissitudes of the cold war. 
Last summer, a similar refrigerator, accompanied by in- 
numerable luxury items found in American homes, moved 
to the Moscow Fair and was mounted upon a pedestal. 
In an unrehearsed TV show before the eyes of the world 
this attractive article became the symbol of the common 
concern of world leaders. It became a more suitable con- 
versation piece than nuclear weapons. At that moment 
of world struggle, the lures of material progress eclipsed 
the threats of global holocaust. 

The refrigerator pointed to peace, prosperity, progress. 
It also suggested what they, the peoples of the werd, 
lack—the American standard of living. It symbolized the 
pride of capitalist achievement, and evoked the envy of 
many. Whether intentionally or accidentally, the success 
achieved by this symbol further alienated the “haves” 
from the “have-nots.” 


This symbol would have been less effective had the 
“have-nots” possessed non-material goods of which they 
might have been proud. The “haves” are the last ones to 
show the “have-nots” how to be poor without humiliation 
or envy. Even as property confers upon the owner a 
sense of security, comfort, and renown, a high national 
income supplies a people with substance, identity, and 
power. 

The promise of modern technology, illustrated by ex- 
amples of economic progress, free or planned, lead the 
poor to believe their poverty is no longer necessary. 
Today it is not only possible but imperative that each 


‘ 
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the poor at the world's frontiers 


nation raise its standard of living. The fulfillment of its 
manifest destiny depends on it. This confession arises 
in unison out of the din of world struggle and revolution. 
The kingdom of material abundance and enjoyment is 
nigh, within the reach of all, though only at the moment 
possessed by a few. 

It is in fact, still a restricted Kingdom in reality. The 
rich become richer, and the poor poorer, says Gunnar 
Myrdal. The rich have inherited the earth. Blessed are 
the poor, so it is believed, when they come into this in- 
heritance—but not before. If wealth cannot be appro- 
priated, it must be expropriated. The kingdom of wealth 
for the outsiders is thus taken by storm. Those who are 
inside do not understand the violence. The ways of entry 
into the kingdom which the “haves” propose do not ac- 
cord with the insistency of the demand, inflamed by their 
flaunting examples. 


To assume that the poor primarily want what the 
rich have is to miss the significance of the world revolu- 
tion. The poor will struggle only when they are deprived 
of something more important, of which material posses- 
sions are but symbols. This “pearl of great price” is their 
sense of worth or identity. The rich in expanding their 
kingdoms seldom recognize the importance of human 
dignity as a determining factor. 

The colonial powers are despised primarily not be- 
cause they have impoverished the native peoples which 
is not always true but because they have taken away their 
self-respect. Modern technology through its industrial- 
commercial developments has destroyed the traditional 
structures of life which supported the peoples’ sense of 
meaning and belonging. For instance, in the pre-western 
era, an individual might be poor but not homeless, naked 
or hungry but not rootless or hopeless. This social co- 
hesiveness is now being destroyed. Esau may barter his 
birthright for a pot of porridge. But many of the world’s 
peoples today have no birthright of sufficient value to be 
honored by the powerful rich. 

The situation is explosive. Disinherited people are 
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searching for their birthright, the dispossessed for their 
worth, the deracinated for their identity. They must find 
and affirm selfhood. If they have no history they will 
create one, that is, they must become nations, peoples, 
movements, parties, organizations, in which they belong 
and for which they can live or die. Through this corporate 
membership whether they live or die, there is meaning 
and purpose. For a new birthright they will be born 
anew, so as to merit recognition. What they are does not 
matter, much less what they possess. So long as they 
possess a sense of dignity or faith in themselves, they will 
struggle for what they hope to be. (While we also can 
offer relevant criticisms of the “have-nots” this is not the 
place to do so.) 
IV 


That the wealth of rich nations alienates the poorer 
may be difficult for those whose pride is in their posses- 
sions to understand. The other source of power and 
honor available to the destitute, whom even the charitable 
rich cannot serve or save, must be respected. 

A cartoon in The Cleveland Press on April 18, 1955 
captioned “—And the Reds Call Us Warmongers!” pic- 
tures Uncle Sam behind a counter marked “FREE good- 
will offerings” (foreign aid, food, medicines, atoms for 
peace, etc.), his arms outstretched, calling: “Come and 
get it!”. Many Americans cannot understand why they 
are unloved, even when they demonstrate such charity. 
The older traditions of the East may help them under- 
stand. In ancient China, a rich man of Ch’i, during a 
famine set up a relief stand to provide porridge to the 
hungry passing by. “Hey, you!” he would call out to the 
poverty stricken with waving hands, “Come and get it!” 
One of the unfortunates, responding to the invitation, 
struggled toward the rich benefactor. Staring straight into 
his face the starving man cried: “If sir, I had taken any 
such ‘Hey YOU!’ food on my way I would not have 
come to this condition.” Despite the rich man’s apologies, 
the stranger refused the charity to the end, when he died 
starving. We must preserve the dignity of those we would 
aid, if many of them, and our civilization itself, are not to 
die needlessly. 
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Instructions for searchers 


AMERICANS GENERALLY ARE KEEN on method and organi- 
zation, but short on basic disciplines and philosophy. 
Good will, the desire to serve and technical know-how 
are important but alone are insufficient. American activ- 
ism is an essential historical ingredient, but must and 
will be matched by deeper knowledge, and a recognition 
that there is truth and value in other systems and meth- 
ods, even those which appear to contradict the American 
way. Those who would engage in the search for world 
community should submit to the discipline necessary to 
acquire both the background knowledge and skills to 
engage in the search. 


What will it take? 


Presuppositions: knowledge of the Christian faith, the 
democratic way, the American dream, and how to distin- 
guish between them. 


Historical Perspective: The search as conducted by 
previous generations, their successes and failures. 

World View: How other nations and agencies are en- 
gaging in the search, and the reasons why they approach 
the problem from directions different than that of Chris- 
tians and Americans. 

Skills: The technical competence to deal with a need on 
one of the world’s frontiers. If this be overseas, it should 
include a working knowledge of the languages, traditions, 
culture and institutions of the people among whom one 
is working. 


Points at which to begin 


1. Be friendly and helpful to the foreign and minority 
race students in the university. Go “the second mile” in 
seeking to understand them, and to be friends. Invite 
them into your home for week-ends and at times when 
they might be lonely. Collect funds and find employment 
to aid those who are experiencing financial difficulties. 
Consider: 


* The possibility of sponsoring a foreign student, partic- 
ularly from the Soviet Union or the satellite countries. 

* encouraging other groups to undertake such sponsor- 
ship. 

* involving visiting students from other countries in 
Association programs to a greater degree and with 


greater significance. (Remember that many leaders of 
other countries are educated on our campuses. They 


are shrewd observers of our society as well as good 
interpreters of theirs. ) 


2. Study: “We feel that much more significant study 
should be made of the Bible, of Christian theology, and 
of the Christian perspective of man and history. We 
urge attention to the Life and Mission Study and the 
forthcoming SVM Conference. We feel that much more 
significant study should be made of our alternatives to 
Communism. Because Communism is more than just 
an economic system, or a political system, or an anti- 
religious creed we must formulate through careful study 
our answers in all of these fields. If we answer in just 
one area we will lose out in the others. We therefore 
urge a careful study of “Peoples Capitalism” as an eco- 
nomic alternative to Communism, a study of Democ- 
racy and political freedoms as articulated in our Dec- 
laration of Independence, as a political alternative; and 
a study of the Bible, Christian theology, and of the 
Christian perspective on man and society as an answer 
for the science rooted anti-religion of Communism. We 
feel that only through informed and committed citi- 
zens with a determination to see these alternatives of- 
fered just as vigorously as Communism we will be able 
to meet the challenge of Communism.” (From report 
of USSR student exchange.) 


3. Identify yourself with and participate in political 
efforts to obtain civil rights legislation, fair employment 
practice laws, the use of surplus foods to feed malnour- 
ished peoples, low-interest loans and grants to aid areas 
of rapid social change, consistency and long range plan- 
ning in overseas aid programs, and other measures de- 
signed to undergird the dignity of man. 


4. Participate in one or more of the student programs 
which seek to extend and develop community. Summer 
projects, international exchanges, conferences, work 
camps. 


5. Deprive yourself of goods or pleasures in order to 
contribute significantly to some needy cause, such as 
World University Service or Share-Our-Surplus drives of 
the churches, or the World Student Christian Federation. 


6. Prepare for an overseas appointment -under the 
church, government, or business, by acquiring specialized 
skills, languages, and cultural orientation. Negotiate with 
the proper agency in order to plan this orientation now. 


continued on page 24 
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Sssuc of the Month 


The crisis in education—what 


should the federal government do? 


The dimensions of the problem today. Responsible 
leaders who have studied the problem of financing our 
schools are in agreement: there is a desperate need for 
vast additional funds, both now and in the immediate 
future to provide the kind of education needed by Amer- 
icans in today’s world. The Rockefeller Brothers Report 
on Education, for instance, puts it this way: 


We are moving into the most demanding era in our history. 
An educational system grudgingly and tardily patched to 
meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of 
date. We must build for the future in education as daringly 
and aggresively as we have built other aspects of our na- 
tional life in the past. . . . At stake is nothing less than our 
national greatness and the dignity of the individual.’ 


The following set of comparisons is but one illustration 
of why our expanding technological society demands 
more intensive educational preparation by a rapidly in- 
creasing percentage of our citizens. While the total popu- 
lation of the United States was doubling in the first half 
of this century and the number of professional and tech- 
nical personnel was increasing by 500%, the number of 
laborers remained approximately the same. Projections 
indicate that by 1975 the number of professionals will be 
10 times as great as in 1900 when the total population 
was only one third as much as we expect in 1975. Further 
compounding the problem is the fact that the school-age 
population is increasing four times as fast as the “produc- 
tive” (18-64) age group. 

The evidence shows that our educational system is criti- 
cally underfinanced. Even so, the 1958 expenditure for 
public elementary and secondary schools totaled $14.5 
billion, of which less than 4% came from the federal 
government. By 1968, at the present rate of growth and 
improvement, the public schools will be costing approxi- 
mately $30 billions per year. If the level of quality called 
for by the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
is provided, the annual cost by 1968 will be $35 to $40 
billions. But the evidence also shows that local and state 


authorities, so largely dependent on the property tax for 
funds, cannot realistically support the immense advance 
now needed. 


The role of the federal government. While the major 
responsibility for education rests with state and local 
authorities, the federal government also has a long his- 
tory of action programs in this field. Federal support for 
education is older than the Constitution. It began with 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1785 that reserved “the lot 
number 16 of every township for the maintenance of 
public schools within said township.” The Morrill Land 
Grant Act of 1862, the G.I. Bill of Rights, and the 1950 
College Housing Loan Program are just a few of the mile- 
stones in this long history. 

But the rate of federal expenditures for education has 
mounted sharply in recent years. The figure since World 
War II is more than $28 billions. This astronomical sum 
is 1300% more than the federal government spent for 
education during the twelve years before 1946. 

It is clear from these facts that the issue is not “Should 
we have federal aid to education?” The American people 
settled that issue long ago. And the actions of Congress in 
the last decade have made it abundantly clear that there 
will be no turning back. 


The real issue is this: what kind of federal assistance to 
education should we have? At present there are more 
than 100 different federal programs in the field of educa- 
tion and each one serves some particular function out- 
lined by the federal government. But there is no general 
federal support for elementary or secondary education. 
Should the federal government limit its assistance in this 
way to special programs? Or has the financing of educa- 
tion today reached such a grave crisis that it can be met 
only by providing a new program of major support from 
the common treasury of all the people to supplement state 
and local expenditures? This is the issue. 


continued on next page 
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The crisis in education 


Guidelines to the future. The economic wealth of our 
country is increasing so rapidly—due in no small part to 
previous expenditures for education and research—that 
even such immense sums as will be required in the years 
ahead could be provided with relative ease from the one 
source which can effectively tap the new wealth of the 
country—the federal government. In fact, to finance 
quality education in the decade ahead we would need 
only to increase public education’s share of the gross 
national product from the present 3% to between 412 
and 54% % by 1968. This would be the financial side to a 
program of general federal support to education. 

Would this infringe upon the freedom and responsi- 
bility of state and local governments? There is no logical 
reason why it should do this if the federal support for 
education is conceived broadly, but as a supplement to 
local authority. t's Up To Congress (see bibliography) 
suggests a way in which federal aid actually can strengthen 
the hand of local school authorities: 


Federal funds can be distributed to states in such a way as 
to preserve the educational control which states have tradi- 
tionally exercised or delegated to local governments. Initi- 
ative and control imply freedom of choice. But lack of 
money limits that freedom in most American school sys- 
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tems today. Too often the schools must choose not the best 
alternatives but the cheapest. Federal funds, by reducing 
the obstacles to local freedom, can enhance local initiative 
and control.” 
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Association for Higher Education 
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OUTSIDE THE CAMP: THE CHRISTIAN 
AND THE WORLD. By Charles C. 
West, Doubleday, 1959. 


(Special paperback edition, $1.65. Order 
through National Student Christian 
Federation, Commission on World Mis- 
sion, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
af, ma. 


THIS BOOK WAS WRITTEN to be the major 
study book prior to the 18th Quadrennial 
Conference on the Christian World Mis- 
sion. It is also a contribution to the study 
program of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation on “The Life and Mission of 
the Church,” a study on which student 
Christian groups throughout the world 
will be working for a period of four years. 
But for the ordinary American student or 
group of students this book has a more 
fundamental importance even than this 
would indicate. For it seeks to set the 
ordinary activities of our campuses into 
the context both of the revolutionary situa- 
tion throughout the world and of a funda- 
mental re-examination of the values on 
which American democracy has sought to 
base itself. 

The author begins the book with a de- 
scription of the dissolution of “the old 
securities” in most parts of Asia and 
Africa. Dr. West was himself resident in 
China prior to and during the take-over 
there by the Communists and later lived 
in Berlin, with the opportunity to observe 
first-hand developments in East Germany. 
He knows what he is writing about, especi- 
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review 


ally in terms of the challenges that Com- 
munism presents to the values and struc- 
tures we uncritically assume in the western 
world. Much of this book is not what one 
could describe as “exciting reading,” but 
the sections dealing with China especially 
are as vivid and revealing a description of 
what events of recent years there meant to 
different types of people as I have read. 
These sections alone raise pointedly, al- 
though indirectly, most of the questions 
about western values and the life of the 
Church which West raises explicitly in 
later chapters of the book. 

It has become clear, West argues, to 
people in most of Africa and Asia (and 
many other parts of the world) that “there 
is no power in their old society which can 
assure them freedom and a fair share of 
the modern world. Whether they will or 
not they must find an answer in terms of 
a way of life and work borrowed from 
Europe or America,” But there is no obvi- 
ous answer to the question of what struc- 
ture of values, what “ideology,” shall 
underlie this important way of life and 
work. The author discusses the alternatives 
as they present themselves to most of the 
changing world: nationalism, the revival of 
ancient religions, humanist social democ- 
racy, and Communism. 

This discussion poses inevitably certain 
questions about American life raised by 
friendly (and unfriendly) critics of our 
society. The first of these criticisms is that 
America has, in fact, lost any consensus it 
may once have had about its fundamental 
faith and values. The second is that we 
have made idols out of the “good things” 
of American life, Christian culture, democ- 


racy, and freedom. These criticisms lead 
West to a discussion of three fundamental 
American “beliefs”: the unalienable right 
to liberty, the moral basis of democratic 
government, and inherent harmony of 
power with goodness and freedom. Evi- 
dence of a certain uneasiness about these 
values is cited, and the common answers 
to this uneasiness sketched. Most impor- 
tantly, however, this enables West to pose 
the fundamental problem of this portion of 
the book: how is the message of the Bible 
related to the problems faced by a world 
in revolution? And the answer to this ques- 
tion posed by the author (which is the 
heart of the book) is prefaced by two 
warnings to American Christians: (1) that 
the biblical message “offers little comfort 
to people who are primarily concerned 
with defending a way of life they find 
happy and prosperous and secure,” and 
(2) that “the Bible explicitly condemns 
religion wherever that religion is primarily 
the expression of a culture and a nation.” 
It seems unlikely that the great Christian 
communities of America will pay the slight- 
est attention to these warnings. We can 
hope, perhaps, that if anyone will take 
them seriously it may be the students. 
West’s basic contentions can be stated 
briefly, although this inevitably does an 
injustice to the depth and persuasiveness 
of his presentation. The world, which 
seems to so many in the contemporary 
scene to be both incomprehensible and 
threatening, “exists because God loves and 
choses it.” Our world, our culture, our 
values are good not in themselves but only 
as they are related to God’s purpose, which 
Biblical faith tries to express in calling 
God loving, gracious, and holy. But the 
“world” always seeks to produce its own 
values and structures which it prefers to 
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book review 


CONTINUED 


God’s purposes. “The world stands over 
against God,” West argues. 

Nevertheless, he continues, “God has 
overcome the powers of the world,” and 
this has been done centrally by the Incar- 
nation. (West’s discussion of the meaning 
of “overcoming the world” is interesting 
and convincing as far as it goes, but it is a 
point which might well have been devel- 
oped in far more detail—perhaps sacrific- 
ing detail at other points—in order to be 
of maximum usefulness to American stu- 
dents and faculty.) This leads to a fine 
section on the meaning of the freedom 
made possible by a Biblical understanding 
of God’s purposes for the world, a section 
which is further developed at the conclu- 
sion of the book. (These sections alone 
make the book of importance to academic 
communities.) These freedoms include 
those from “anxious yearning for economic 
status and security,” from “the obsession 

. with political security at every cost,” 
from “the need . . . for a total philosophy 
of life, a total framework of meaning for 
all thought, and from “the attempt to 
justify himself, his culture, and his nation 
against the reaction and enmity of others.” 

The sections on freedom are separated 
by a treatment of the relationship of the 
individual to Christ, to the Christian com- 
munity, (in which there are some fine in- 
sights on special “expressions of the 
church”), and of both to the structures 
of the world. For, West writes, “from 
God's point of view the Church is simply 
that piece of the world through which he 
is working to make known to all the rest 
of it that it is no longer a place where 
people are the masters—and the victims— 
of their own struggle for power and se- 
curity, but where they have to reckon with 
His power and His love in everything they 
do.” “The Church . . . is called to be as 
completely a part of the world, the world 
of its particular country and culture, as 
was Jesus Christ during his earthly life.” 
“In this context, and only here, the 
Church . . . can proclaim the new relation 
which God has with this whole perplexed 
world.” 

West’s book has its dull patches. It 
sometimes has an unnecessarily homilet- 
ical tone. But these are more than over- 
come by the vividness and insight which 
characterize most of it. It is a_ stirring 
beginning to the study that must go on 
among our students and groups. It raises 
questions we have mostly never faced. It 
poses questions we shall be a long time 
answering. But, most importantly, it points 
out some of the directions in which all 
our thought must move if we are to be 
in any way relevant to the world “outside 
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instructions for 
searchers 


THESE MATERIALS are planned especially 
for study for the 18th Ecumenical Student 
Conference on the Christian World Mis- 
sion. Campus Christian groups are urged 
to use these materials primarily together 
in special ecumenical Study-Involvement 
groups, but also in whatever other ways 
they can. 

Since the materials have been prepared 
to supplement each other, they will be 
sold only as a complete set in the study 
packet until December 5, 1959 for the 
price of $2 per packet. After December 5, 
1959 these materials may be purchased 
separately. The fall study packet will in- 
clude the following: 

Outside the Camp by Charles West— 
This is the major fall study book. Chris- 
tian obedience will always inevitably send 
us outside the security and protection of 
the Christian camp to join Christ who is 
already at work there among men in the 
midst of their insecurity, their suffering, 
their indifference, their passionate hopes, 
their hopelessness. This book is provoca- 
tive, unsettling and very rewarding. 

Bible Study Guide on Luke—Acts—A 
series of studies developed for use by 
campus groups, starting with the Event, 
which was Jesus Christ, and ending with 
the Church’s mission in the world. 

Guide to Study-Involvement—A pamph- 
let which will help students and their 
leaders to understand the study-involve- 
ment idea. It presents specific suggestions 
for the ecumenical campus groups and 
study conferences. (May be purchased 
separately from the packet at 15 cents per 
copy, plus postage. ) 

Prayer Guide provides four weeks of 
daily intercessions related to the Church’s 
mission in the world. (May be ordered 





the camp,” which is—as West points out 
—the world in which Jesus himself lived. 
E. C. RECKARD 
Chaplain of the Associated Colleges 
Claremont, Calif. 


separately. For quantities over 100, the 
charge is one cent per copy, plus postage.) 

Note: After December 5, 1959, the ma- 
terial may be purchased separately at the 
following prices: Outside the Camp— 
$1.65; Bible Study Guide—35 cents. Make 
checks and money orders payable to: 
National Student Christian Federation. 
Send order to: Commission on World 
Mission, NSCF, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


a summer abroad 


UPPERCLASS STUDENTS who are seriously 
interested in exploring some of the fron- 
tiers in international understanding are in- 
vited to apply for one of the projects for 
1960 sponsored by the YMCA and YWCA. 
Preference will be given to those who are 
active members in a campus Christian 
Association. 

The USSR student exchange (men and women) 

Two months of travel in the Soviet 
Union with visits to several of the satellite 
countries. The third year of a carefully 
planned experience which provides an op- 
portunity to understand many aspects of 
Soviet culture and includes several weeks 
in a youth camp. Students accepted must 
expect to do extensive preparation, includ- 
ing if possible language study. 

Volunteers abroad (women students) 

Two months as a volunteer program 
assistant in a YWCA in a foreign country. 
Program and camp skills are desirable. 
Language skill is necessary in some coun- 
tries. Maturity and a strong concern for 
intercultural relationships essential. 


Buildings for Brotherhood (men students) 

A two month work camp in Istanbul, 
Turkey for American men students and an 
equal number of Turkish students with 
an opportunity to understand the cultural 
and political concerns in an Islamic coun- 
try. Maturity and strong international 
concern essential. 

For further information write to the 
National Student Council YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. or to the 
National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Clean, comfortable and reasonable accommodations 
for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 
groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 


Rates: Single Rooms $2.20-$2.30; Double Rooms $3.20-$3.60 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 
__356 West 34th St, New York, N. Y. OXford 5-5133 (nr. Penn Sta.) 








